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always went ahead. Instead of worrying about the
strength of the enemy, he made the enemy worry
about his own strength.

The Confederates had felt that New Orleans was
secure. It did not seem to them that Yankee enter-
prise would be equal to a stroke over-sea at such a
distance from our Northern ports. Surrounded by
low land, the most populous city of the Confederacy
was protected from land attack; but not from occu-
pation by troops under escort of a naval force mak-
ing a dash up the river.

As soon as it was evident that New Orleans was
ours for the occupation, Farragut sent the Mississippi
and the Iroquois.'back. down the river to reinforce
the force which he had left at quarantine. Neither
the forts nor the iron-clad Louisiana had yet surren-
dered. But the position of both was untenable.
We were in their rear and they were effectually cut
off from the rest of the Confederacy. Indeed, a
part of the weary garrison of the forts practically
mutinied against holding out any further.

On the 28th the final terms of surrender were
made, through Porter, in command of the mortar
flotilla below the forts, which had not, of course, fol-
lowed the fleet. I had the pleasure of stretching my
legs ashore and of inspecting the results of the mor-
tar fire on the forts. I was not deeply impressed by
the damage that had been done. The shells had cut
the levee bank in places and seepage had filled the